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Should Colonial Empires Be Liquidated? 


Announcer: 


Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company welcome 
you to the 401st session of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, the program 
that gives both sides of issues af- 
fecting your life and mine. To- 
night here at Town Hall, New 
York, four authorities clash over 
the question, ‘Should Colonial 
Empires Be Liquidated?” 

To open this important session, 
here is the president of Town 
Hall, founder and moderator of 
Town Meeting, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 


(Applause.) 


_ Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. What 
do you think about the British 
Empire? Has it been a good 
thing or a bad thing for the 
British, for the colonials, and for 
the world? What would you say 
of the French Empire, of the 
Netherlands, of Belgium? 


Perhaps we ought to start by 
asking you what you know about 
them. We can’t tell you very 
much about them here during this 
brief hour, but while the sparks 
fly during this program, you will 
see the necessity for knowing more , 
about this important question 
which means so much to the peace 
and security of the whole world. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist Party 
leader, and chairman of the post- 
wat World Council; and J. J. 
Singh, former member of the All- 
India Congress, and now presi- 
dent of the India League of Amer- 
ica, give an emphatic “Yes” in 
answer to the question, “Should 
Colonial Empires Be Liquidated?” 
while Sir Norman Angell, Nobel 
prize winner and former member 
of Parliament, and Mr. Jean Gott- 
mann, expert on French Colonial 
affairs, and a member of the fac- 
ulty of Johns Hopkins University, 
say equally emphatically, “No:” 


SS eee 


So put your Christmas packages 
aside for awhile and pull your 
chair into our Town Meeting cir- 
cle for a lively discussion of a 
question that vitally concerns each 
one of us. We are going to hear 
first from a favorite Town Meet- 
ing speaker who helped to launch 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air more than 10 years ago, Nor- 
man Thomas. Mr. Thomas. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Thomas: 


I wish with all my heart I 
could keep up this spirit of Christ- 
mas packages and lively discus- 
sion, but what we are talking 
about is a tragedy that already has 
brought it to pass that the gallant 
people who did so much for lib- 
erty — the English — now, under 
Allied orders, are burning villages 
in Java, very much in the best tra- 
dition of Hitlerite vengeance. 
That’s what we’re talking about, 
and we’re responsible along with 
the others. (Applause.) 

We who insist on the liquida- 
tion of colonial imperialism are 
not arguing for a negative thing. 
We are arguing for something pos- 
itive, the right of every people 
with a national consciousness to 
independence from any foreign 
yoke. 

The process of development 
towards definite dates of independ- 
ence will vary in different regions, 
but independence must be guaran- 
teed by international authority and 


guidance to it must be subject to 
such authority. 

Independence for the weak, as 
well as for the strong, for the 
colonial peoples, as well as for 
their present masters must not im- 
ply absolute and unqualified na- 
tional sovereignty. It must be ex- 
ercised within the framework of 
regional and world-wide federa- 
tion. 

I have spoken of a right of in- 
dependence, within a framework of 
cooperation. I could argue this 
question in terms of moral and 
political right. I could argue with 
a great Englishman that self-gov- 
ernment is better than good gov- 
ernment. 

I could assert that dominant na- 
tions and races are never com- 
petent judges of what is good gov- 
ernment for their subjects. I could 
analyze in detail the poverty, il- 
literacy, and exploitation which 
have attended even the _ best 
colonial imperialism. 

Independent Siam, for instance, 
Mr. Gottmann, in 1938, had com- 
pulsory education, with three 
times as many pupils as French 
Indo-China, which had a 70 per- 
cent greater population. I shall 
argue a more urgent point. It is 
this: There can be no desirable 
or enduring type of world govern- 
ment, no security of world peace, 
without the liquidation of colonial 
imperialism. 

This. Town Meeting has heard 
many discussions of peace and the 


necessity of world government, es- 
pecially in this terrifying new age 
of atomic explosives. I believe 
in the necessity of federal world 
government, but I know that it is 
highly improbable that we shall 
establish it, and» entirely certain 
that it will mot guarantee peace, 
unless the steps toward it include 
the liquidation of colonial empires 
and the effective use of the new 
organization as the guarantor of 
universal independence. 

Advocates of world government 
who stress the achievement of our 
own American union often totally 
ignored the fact that it did not 
prevent a very terrible civil war, 
caused by economic and social fac- 
tors, of which chattel slavery was 
chief. The imposition of something 
called world government simply 
as an organization superimposed 
on the existing political and eco- 
nomic imperialisms would not 
make peace secure. It would merely 
turn war into civil strife in which 
contending regions, states, races, or 
economic classes could use atomic 
bombs almost as effectively as na- 
tions in foreign wars. 

It is often implied that so great 
is the power of the Big Three that 
any organization which they sup- 
port can maintain peace without 
too much regard either for justice 
or for racial and national aspira- 
tions. For a time, great empires 
may safely trust their own power, 
but power not only corrupts, in 
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the long run it corrodes, the 


strength of the strong. 

In time hate gives might to 
the weak. No empire has ever 
been immortal. 


More than that, there never has 
been and never will be for any 
long time, a harmonious division 
of power between the strong. 
Never was rivalry for imperial 
power keener or more dangerous 
than today. As that rivalry once 
brought war born of German and 
Japanese imperialism, so today, it 
breeds tomorrow’s wars. It can 
only be overcome by a new pattern 
of human relations. 

I speak of any kind of imperial- 
ism—communist as well as colonial. 
I am not proposing American im- 
perialism as an alternative or sup- 
plement to British, French, or 
Dutch imperialism. JI admit that 
Soviet imperialism governs more 
ruthlessly than the British, but the 
new Russian imperialism is cleverer. 
It acts in the name of certain 
groups or classes within the coun- 
tries it controls. It has world com- 
munism as its ally, and ruthless- 
ness in government may be tem- 
porarily a source of strength. 

One of my arguments for the 
liquidation of colonial imperialism 
is that, so long as it continues, the 
Soviet Union will have an invita- 
tion which it cannot indefinitely 
resist to organize Asia, and even- 
tually Africa, against the English- 
speaking powers, and that includes 


our own America. There is not a 


single colonial empire in the world 
—not the British, still less the 
French, and least of all the Dutch 
—which today can exist, except as 
it is underwritten by America, and 
that underwriting will mean war, 
of which the Indo-Chinese and 
Indonesian struggles are only feeble 
beginnings. 

I speak for the lives of my chil- 
dren and grandchildren, when I 
speak for the liquidation of colo- 
nial empires even more surely than 
in the case of the American colo- 
nies in 1776. 

The time has come in the course 
of human events when peoples 
must be free unless we are all to 
perish in the universal destruction 
of atomic war. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Thomas. But 
there’s another side to this ques- 
tion and for that we give you one 
of Britain’s most distinguished sons 
—Nobel prize winner, author and 
teacher, Sir Norman Angell. Sir 
Norman. (Applause.) 


Sir Norman: 

There’s one phrase in the address 
of Mr. Thomas which you’ve just 
heard to which I would like to 
draw your attention. He said that 
independence must not imply ab- 
solute and unqualified national sov- 
ereignty; that it must be exercised 
within the framework of regional 
and world federation. Now that’s 
important. .It implies what is true 
—that the demand for independ- 


ence, absolute independence, is an 
antisocial claim; that it can only 
produce anarchy which in the 
world of the atomic bomb means 
death. 

That’s why I suggest that colo- 
nial empires should not be liqui- 
dated. They should be trans- 
formed by steady evolution into 
unions, like that of the British 
Commonwealth, each constituent 
nation having the maximum of in- 
dependence consistent with com- 
mon action for defense. Only so 
are we likely to build up a work- 
able world order. 

We know now that we must 
somehow get a world authority 
with power to control the atomic 
bomb or we must perish. We also 
know, or ought to know, that it 
is going to be extremely difficult. 
We tried a world authority in 
1918. Opposition came mainly 
from America. Wilson lost out. 
America drifted more and more 
to the isolationism of the New 
trality Act. It would have noth. 
ing to do with internationalism. 
She refused, for instance, the man- 
date for Palestine, which I am told 
she would still refuse. 

Incidentally, if there is to be 
a Jewish state in Palestine, which 
I for one think there should be 
it will have to be a colony sup. 
ported by preponderant powet 
against the opposition of the Arak 
world. 

It took America a quarter of ¢ 
century after Wilson to turn from 


isolationism to internationalism: If 
Russian opinion has to take the 
same length of time, to pass from 
its very rigid isolationism, we are 
hardly in a position to blame her. 

If we are to have a world state, 
we want it to be of the right kind. 
We could have had protection from 
the bomb by surrendering to Hit- 
ler. We refused, but that is the 
_kind of protection we would have 
had, but for the existence of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. 

If in 1940—after the fall of 
. France—there had been no empire, 
no allied bastions at Gibralter or 
Malta, no troops in Egypt to de- 
fend the Suez Canal and to repel 
Rommel and prevent junction of 
the German-Japanese forces con- 
verging upon India and subject- 
ing it to as much invasion as Free 
China had actually suffered, then 
not only Britain but Australia 
would have fallen. There would 
have been no Pacific base for Mac- 
Arthur, no Atlantic base for Eisen- 
hower, no adequate base in India 
for aid to China, no means of aid- 
ing Russia, and Hitler would have 
won the war. 

It’s a simple matter of obvious 
fact which just cannot be brushed 
aside as a minor point. In our 
atomic age, it is the supreme point. 

It is sometimes argued that co- 
lonialism is the major cause of 
war. It is implicit in Mr. Ner- 
man Thomas’ address. Colonialism 
may be as evil as you like, but in 
fact no great wars, no world wars 


for a century and a half have arisen 
from the revolt of colonial peo- 
ples. World War I did not so 
arise. Germany was not a colony 
in 1914, fighting against imperial 
oppressors. Nor did World War 
II so arise—Germany was not a 
colony in 1939. Nor was Japan 
a colony suffering under the op- 
pression of China when she made 
war. 

Internal unrest did not result in 
wars in India but did in Free China 
which encouraged Japanese aggres- 
sion. United States had to inter- 
vene to stop civil war in Free 
China but not in imperial India. 

The notion that, once you tear 
a system like that of the British 
Empire completely to pieces, it will 
be easier to put the pieces to- 
gether again in a more universal 
form, is denied by nearly all ex- 
perience. The Roman Empire gave 
Europe 250 years of peace. Europe 
has never had any such period of 
peace since, and has not in more 
than 1000 years been able to 
achieve a unity which would give 
such peace. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that 
we keep such unions that history 
has bequeathed, not liquidate 
them, but reform them, transform 
them, merge them, into a larger, 
international order. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Sir Norman Angell. 
Don’t get these two Normans con- 
fused. The largest and by far the 
most controversial part of the Brit- 


ish Empire is India, covering more 
than a million and a half square 
miles with a population of three 
times that of the United States. 
Our next speaker, Mr. J. J. Singh, 
formerly a member of the All-India 
Congress, and now president of 
the India League of America, 
speaks for the liquidation of all 
colonial empires, but most es- 
pecially for India. Mr. Singh. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Singh: 

Sir Norman Angell says that be- 
cause British had bases all over the 
world, it helped defeat the enemy. 
But these bases were essentially for 
the protection of British imperial- 
ism. (Applause.) Sir Norman seems 
to forget that the very existence 
of the imperial system breeds riv- 
alries which create wars. 

As a national of India whose 
country has suffered untold misery, 
exploitation, and degradation at 
the hands of imperialists, I’m nat- 
urally for the complete liquidation 
of all colonial empires, but I am 
for the liquidation of imperialism 
now—before it is too late, before 
imperialism takes us into the third 
and last world war—a war which 
will liquidate the human race. 

When I say I want imperialism 
liquidated now, I mean in the case 
of India that the British set a 
definite date for the independence 
of India (applause) just as a defi- 
nite date has been set by the United 
States for the independence of the 


Philippines. Let me be specific. I 
hereby ask the British to declare 
that on July 4, 1946, they will 
transfer all power to the people of 
India. If by July, 1946, the Con- 
stitutional Convention, to be called 
after the present elections in India, 
has completed its work, then power 
will be transferred in accordance 
with the provisions of the new 
Constitution. If, however, the Con- 
stitution is still in the making, then 
power would be transferred to the 
representative of the provisional 
government, but the British should 
declare now that under any circum- 
stances they will quit India on 
July 4, 1946. (Applause.) 

I am afraid Britain will give no 
such an unalterable promise. They 
will always say that if they were to 
remove what they called their 
guardianship over the people of 
India there will be carnage and 
confusion, but that is an old, old 
excuse. They said exactly the same 
sort of thing about you Americans 
200 years ago. Another English 
visitor to these shores—a spiritual 
ancestor, no doubt, of Sir Norman 
Angell—said in 1760, “Fire and 
water are not more heterogeneous 
than the different colonies in North 
America. Such is the difference of 
character, of manners, of religion, 
of interest of the colonies, that I 
think, if I am not fully ignorant 
of the human mind, were they were 
left to themselves there would soon 
be a civil war from one end of the 
continent to the other.” 


Well, you did have a bit of 
bloodshed, but I doubt that you 
would have been willing to give up 
your independence to avoid it. 
(Applause.) 

However, I am afraid it is going 
to be harder to destroy imperialism 
than it was to destroy Hitlerism be- 
cause imperialism is more subtle 
and not as openly ruthless and 
inhuman as Hitlerism. For in- 
stance, is it not correct that most 
of you listening to this program 
tonight have been under the im- 
pression that the British had 
promised India her independence 
after the war? 

Well, they did not, but it suited 
their purpose to create that impres- 
sion and thus lessen the hostility 
in this country against the con- 
tinuation of their imperialism. The 
British are still trying to keep alive 
the impression that it is the fault 
of the Indians that they are not 
free. The British said to the people 
of India, “If you get together and 
frame a constitution, we will trans- 
fer power to you.” 

My answer to this “holier than 
thou” attitude is that British rule 
in India has deliberately encour- 
aged and accentuated the differ- 
ences that exist in India, as they 
exist in all countries, including 
Britain and the United States. 

My answer is that the British, 
with their prestige, influence, and 
power, have successfully played the 
“divide and rule” game. With 
the British in India cajoling, coax- 


ing, and bullying us, sure it will 
be difficult, but if the British give 
us unconditional guarantee to quit 
India by July 4, 1946, I feel as 
certain as ] am standing here, that 
the Indians will be able to present 
a united front and assume full re- 
sponsibility for their country. 

I have emphasized British im- 
perialism because it is clear to me 
British imperialism is the keystone 
to the whole colonial system. If 
Britain had decided to liquidate 
the imperial system, can anyone in 
this audience imagine for a mo- 
ment that beaten, devastated, starv- 
ing France and Netherlands would 
have been in a position to main- 
tain their empires? 

I appeal to the British people— 
the people who put the Labor Gov- 
ernment in power—to force this 
Labor Government to abandon its 
ruinous support of the old im- 
perialist policy. I appeal to the 
Labor members of British Parlia- 
ment to revolt against the leaders 
of the present cabinet and replace 
them with men who know that 
the age of imperialism is over. 
(Applause.) I can assure the 
British’ and the world that an in- 
dependent, democratic India will 
be a pillar of strength in the com- 
monwealth of free nations. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Singh. One of 
the three largest colonial empires 
in the world is that of France, 
whose colonial peoples number 


more than 80,000,000. We are 
fortunate in having with us this 
evening an expert on this empire’s 
colonial affairs, Mr. Jean Gott- 
mann of Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity, Baltimore. Mr. Gottmann. 
(Applause.) 
Mr. Gottman: 

May I first answer to Mr. 


Singh’s point that the French Em- 
pire today can be maintained only 
by allied force—and Mr. Thomas 
shares this opinion—well, in the 
summer of 1940, when all the 
military might of France collapsed, 
the French colonies could have 
thrown away the French rule if 
they wished. Metropolitan France 
was paralyzed and no other great 
power would have bothered, then, 
about it. The colonies didn’t do 
it. They preferred carrying on 
their association with beaten 


_ France and the first country to 


rely on the gold standard was 
the Chad colony in Equatorial 
Africa) where the governor, a 
negro born in French Guiana, de- 
cided so against the will of the 
regional military command. 

Colonialism is not a mere ques- 
tion of physical force. It stems 
from striking inequalities in the 
advancement of civilization that 
have always existed among the 
peoples of the earth. Our western 
civilization is based on intensified 
relations between various parts of 
the world. 

Exploration and trade  haye 
brought together peoples of very 
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different levels. The more ad- 
vanced, being stronger and richer, 
used to take under their pro- 
tection the backward ones, weaker 
and much poorer. Those same con- 
ditions that created a hierarchy 
of nations and colonial empires 
secured also to the dependent 
peoples the means of progressing 
much more rapidly than they could 
have done otherwise. 


I could quote many cases in the 
building up of the French Em- 
pire in which countries found on 
the level of feudal societies in the 
Dark Ages became, in less than 
fifty years, regular provinces of 
the western world participating in 
world trade and administered ac- 
cording to laws based on moral 
ptinciples instead of the moods of 
local savage sovereigns. 

I know that in many cases co- 
lonialism has been too much of 
an exploitation. We, in France, 
may be proud that we were never 
too much concerned about mak- 
ing our dependent territories pay. 
We have been even reproached not 
to have gotten out of them all the 
revenue they could yield. But 
our endeavor has been to bring 
the peoples of which we have as- 
sumed the responsibility into the 
family of western nations as 
younger participants, obviously in- 
experienced as yet but gaining 
steadily in experience under a more 
skilled direction. 


In the French family of nations 
there is an extreme diversity of 


background, beliefs, and races, but 
less discrimination, than in a great 
many dependent countries. Of 
course, there is no family without 
internal conflict. The more a young 
people develops the more it be- 
comes conscious of its personality 
and possibilities, the more it pushes 
around those who doubted that it 
had rights and duties. This kind 
of trouble is the natural ransom 
of successful education. 


Education still has to be given 
and it cannot be given by the 
whole world at the same time be- 
cause a backward people cannot 
assimilate all the culture of the 
whole world at the same time. One 
given culture must be chosen and 
come in from the outside. As 
civilization is like a clock, it needs 
to be wound up by someone on 
the outside of the mechanism to 
keep going and to show the right 
time. 

Colonial powers gave new im- 
pulses to those they colonized. In 
the long run, advantages coming 
out of colonialism have been 
shared by both sides. Are such 
hierarchies of peoples bound to 
disappear today? Are the inequal- 
ities in power, richness, and knowl- 
edge already erased from the 
earth? I don’t believe so. I am 
even under the impression that 
such inequalities among countries 
are greater than ever. 

If we proclaimed independent 
all the weaker nations, there would 
still be big and small powers and 
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weaker powers will still need help 
given by the big ones who will 
take interest and invest money in 
the economy of small powers. The 
big powers will certainly make 
sure that their interests abroad be 
respected. But they will not bother 
about the governments of small 
countries respecting the people 
they administer. Governments of 
weak countries would have to 
worry more about foreign interests 
in their territories than about the 
proper national interests of their 
citizens. 

If we wanted to interfere about 
the internal affairs of independent 
states to maintain their democracy, 
we would bring about international 
conflicts and wats much more 
easily than discussions inside a co- 
lonial union did. 

Once a large but very backward 
country was opened to world trade 
by foreign intervention and became 
a major power but no education 
was carefully given from the out- 
side to these people. It was Japan. 
You know what happened. 

Colonial empires may have many 
difficulties and need reforms and 
criticism, but, in order to settle 
their internal disputes, they didn’t 
need anything approaching the 
atomic bomb. 

Present empires on their way to 
the status of commonwealth or fed- 
eration should not be destroyed. 
Perhaps indirect influence on the 
weak peoples is easier and brings 
less wars for the big powers than 
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Europe in 1897 and edited an English 


daily newspaper in Paris. He founded 
the Paris Daily Mail for Lord Nordcliffe 
and was associated with him for 10 years. 
Sir Norman was a member of the House 
ot Commons, England, 1929-31. He has 
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gress Committee. He is also a former 
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JEAN GOTTMANN—Mr. Gottmann is pro- 
fessor of French Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes at John Hopkins University. He 
is also consultant to the French Colonial 
Mission. 


direct administration, but it will 
only be a way for us to elude re- 
sponsibilities coming out of our 
more advanced civilization. (Ap- 


plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Gottmann. Now, 
gentlemen, I expect you'd like a 
few words with each other before 
we take the questions from our 
audience here in Town Hall. How 
about it, Mr. Thomas. Would you 
like to start this? 


Mr. Thomas: Yes. Sir Norman, 
I never expected to live to hear the 
day when you would cite the 
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Roman Empire as the pattern for 
our future, especially since 1 
thought that was Mussolini’s and 
Hitler’s baby. Moreover, I am 
rather shocked to hear you say that 
the imperial rivalries, economic anc 
political, and all that they have 
meant, had nothing to do with the 
war, even if colonial peoples didn’ 
revolt. Japanese and German im 
perialism were imitative—they go’ 
worse—but they were created by 
these conditions. I challenge you 
on that. 


I challenge you to tell me tha 
because Gibralter and Malta wer: 


useful, therefore, Hongkong, 
Burma, and Malaya which fell very 
easily and we had to win back 
with or without the atomic bomb, 
helped save the world. You've’ 
missed what saves the world. Eng- 
land did a lot. Your Empire that 
we are attacking did nothing. And 
incidentally, we're talking about 
the future. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Sir Norman, here, 
stands about two feet shorter than 
Mr. Thomas but he’s jumped right 
up to the microphone right ready 
to speak. Sir Norman. Go ahead. 

Sir Norman: What followed the 
Roman Empire was not something 
better; it was something worse— 
the Dark Ages. In practical politics 
we have to choose between alter- 
natives. 

Sir Angell: My point was that 
if the Roman Empire instead of 
dissolving, and giving us a thou- 
sand years of anarchy, war, pesti- 
lence, had liberalized itself as the 
British Empire has been doing, it 
would have been better for man- 
kind. (Applause.) 

I stand by my simple statement 
of fact that if there had been no 
British Empire in July, 1940, Hitler 


would have won this war. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Thomas: Of course, Sir 


Norman, no one is proposing to 
imitate the disillusion of the Ro- 
man Empire in a barbarous world 
—we may be worse before we’re 
through. But we are proposing, 
as we have said tonight, new types 
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of federation which are absolutely 
indispensable. You cannot fight 
against the bricks forever. I am 
an American who does not want 
to be your Roman to maintain 
your Empire indefinitely or my 
own or any other. (Applause.) 

Sir Norman: I will put this 
question to Mr. Thomas, the so- 
cialist. I suggest that independ- 
ence in this world is an impos- 
sibility, that Great Britain today 
is not independent, that it will 
not be able to disregard the views 
of American finance in the social- 
ism which it is now attempting. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Thomas? 


Mr. Thomas: Of course that’s 
entirely true and, colloquially, “‘so 
what.” I think the Indians would 
be*glad to be as independent as 
the English. I want a kind of mu- 
tual interdependence, the condi- 
tion of which is freedom from an 
imposed and unaccepted foreign 
yoke, and without that, whatever 
may have been true in Rome, the 
years promise nothing but war 
and no hope of world government. 

Mr. Singh: Id like to ask a 
question of Dr. Gottmann: In 
your speech, sir, you have just 
said that the French Empire could 
be very proud of the fact that 
they never paid so much concern 
to making money out of their de- 
pendent territories as the others 
have, and you mentioned that, in 
many cases, colonialism has been 
too much of an exploitation. Did 


you mean that the British and the 
Dutch are worse exploiters than 
the French? (Laughter.) 


Mr. Gottmann: I had to talk 
about French colonial matters and 
that’s what I did. But I must say 
that we could find in the history 
of any country, even without co- 
lonial empires, cases of exploita- 
tion that are not according to 
moral principles. But if we find 
them also to a certain extent 
among colonial empires that are 
much larger, it might be only a 
question of size. But, as a whole, 
again I was talking mostly for the 
French case and, in the case of 
France, I believe that in elabora- 
tion of the politics, in most of 
our territories, we have always 
had the educative side, or the cul- 
tural side, as well as the economic, 
in mind. 

Mr. Singh: You must still agree 
with me that you are better ex- 
ploiters than the British and the 
Dutch. I wonder if Sir Norman 
would like to question his own 
friend on that subject. Your wit- 
ness, Sir Norman. 

Mr. Angell: I would like to 
question Mr. Singh. (Laughter.) 
Assuming that India will meet the 
same kind of problem that China 
actually has met, that India, being 
a much more divided country.than 
China, which has a very great 
unity—there are not things like 
“untouchables” and rival castes in 
China, nevertheless, 
been thirty years either of open 


there have 
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or incipient civil war—if that hap- 


pens in India after the transfer | 
of power, would Mr. Singh re- | 
gard it as making for Indian free-_ 


dom for Britain to intervene in 
India to the same extent which the 
United States is today intervening 
in China? 

Mr. Singh: I think I would an- 
swer this way: Sir Norman says 
that if there is going to be a civil 
war in India after the British walk 
out, what’s going to happen? I 
tell you, Sir Norman, whether you 
know it or not, people of India 
have reached the stage where 
they’d much rather have civil war, 
or anything, but they want to get 
tid of the British rule. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I see that my friend, Sir Nor- 
man, is changing his tune quite a 
lot, because during the war he used 
to say a different kind of things. 
He never used to bring about the 
question of the “untouchables” and 
the Moslems and the Hindus. He 
said at that time, and here is a 
quotation from Sir Norman writ- 
ten in August, 1942, in which he 
says, with regard to India’s free- 
dom, “that the main dispute there 
is on the matter of timing’”—not 
the question of the Hindus and 
the Moslems, but the matter of 
timing — “and the question is, 
should the freedom be granted 
during the war or after the war?” 
(Laughter.) See? 

Then he goes further and he 
says that “the British will in any 


| 
: 


case, leave India at no distant 
date,”’ and adds that “if there were 
any doubts in the minds of the 
Indian people about it”’—and we 
always have doubts about that 
(laughter) — “complete guarantee 
on that score by the government 
of the United Nations could be 
given.” 

Now Sir Norman is worried 
about our civil strife. I can as- 
sure you, Sir Norman, that the 
people of India would much 
rather have the civil strife, get over 
it, and be a free people, as the 
people of China, after their striv- 
ing through the civil war, will be 
free and great. Thank you! (Ap- 
plause.) 

Sir Angell: With great courtesy 
I submit that Mr. Singh has en- 
tirely missed my point. The 
United States, that is not an im- 
perial power in China, has on be- 
half of world peace been com- 
pelled to intervene in China, not 
because the Chinese may like it, 
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but because it’s indispensable for 
world security and world peace. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sir 
Norman. You people can have 
at each other in just a few min- 
utes, but right now we’re going 
to pause briefly for station identi- 
fication. 


Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting, brought 
to you by Town Hall and the 
American Broadcasting Company. 
Tonight Sir Norman Angell, Nor- 
man Thomas, J. J. Singh, and Jean 
Gottmann are discussing the vital 
question, “Should Colonial Empires 
Be Liquidated?” For a complete 
copy of this discussion, including 
the question period immediately 
following, send for the Town 
Meeting Bulletin. Just write to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. Enclose ten cents to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 
Be sure to include your zone num- 
ber and allow at least two weeks 
for delivery. 


Mig 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we are going 
to take the questions from our 
Town Hall audience and include 
a few of the many sent in by our 
radio audience. Please remember 
that Town Hall is offering a $25 
Victory Bond for the question 
which, in the opinion of our com- 
mittee of judges, is considered best 
for the purpose of bringing out 
facts and clarifying the discussion. 
I hope our audience here will re- 
member that—best for the purpose 
of bringing out facts and clarifying 
the discussion. Questions must be 
limited to 25 words. You render 
yourself ineligible for the $25 Vic- 
tory Bond if you try to make a 
speech instead of asking a ques- 
tion. Now, we'll start with the 
young man down here. Yes? 

Man: I would like to ask Sir 
Norman Angell if Britain were to 
evacuate her eastern territories, 
would not their absorption by an- 
other power result? 

Sir Norman: \ would regard that 
result as inevitable. 


Mr. Denny: . Thank you. Mr. 
Thomas? 
Mr. Thomas: It would not be 


inevitable if it were part of the 
process of setting up a decent 
world organization. It is far less 
inevitable than Russian support of 
Indian rebellion, if the present 
force is contiaued, and that would 


mean pretty nearly the end of the 


world. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Denny: . Thank you. 
gentleman right over here. 
Man: Mr. Singh, which part of 


The | 


India is better off, the part that the — 


British control entirely, or the part 
that is left greatly to the Indian 
aristocracy to rule? 

Mr. Singh: I think my friend 
is referring to the Indian princes, 
not the Indian aristocracy. There 
is very little to choose from be- 
cause the princes have been, up to 
now at any rate, nothing but the 
“yes men” for the British. I may 
add one more sentence that I’m 
very glad to tell you that an awak- 
ening is coming among the princes 
in India, and they are beginning 
to realize that their future lies with 
their own people and not with the 
British. I think that in a free 
India they will play an important 
role as constitutional monarchs giv- 
ing full freedom to their people. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here, yes? 

Man: Mr. Thomas, how do you 
as a socialist, explain the indescrib- 
able fact that the colonial policy 
of the Labor Government of Brit- 
ain is absolutely indistinguishable 
from the colonial policy of its pre- 
decessor Tory government? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Thomas? 


Mr. Thomas: I regret the fact to 
which the gentleman refers. I have 
never said that being a Labor Gov- 
ernment, made you immune to 
temptation. I would like to say 


that the Labor Government, in 
this instance, is doing the bid- 
ding of the Allies, It is a 
shameful bidding in Indonesia. We 
are responsible, too, and we don’t 
get rid of it by filing off name- 
plates. The trouble goes back to 
the original crime and blunder at 
Cairo, when the Koreans were 
promised independence, and Bur- 
mese, Malayans, Indonesians, were 
promised nothing except return to 
white masters whom they loved so 
little that they accepted the Jap- 


anese rule fairly willingly. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


young lady back there. 

Lady: Mr. Gottmann, what can 
a mother country contribute to- 
ward the progress of a colony that 
an independent country cannot con- 
tribute to a fellow independent 
country ? 

Mr. Denny: What's the young 
lady’s name? We want to make 
you eligible for this $25 prize. 

Lady: I'm Mrs. Esther S. Love, 
an American Red Cross social 
worker. 

Mr. Denny: And your question 
again? 

Lady: What can another country 
contribute toward the progress of a 
colony that an independent country 
cannot contribute toward a fellow 
independent country? 

Mr. Denny: Yes. I don’t want to 
influence the judges, but that 
sounds pretty good, Mr. Gottmann. 
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Mr. Gotimann: Well, I believe 
that insofar as a question of “who 
can?” everybody can contribute the 
maximum. The question is whether 
independent governments, if they 
are too independent from their 
own peoples, will contribute as 
much as they could. Now, we know 
that, in many cases, when the peo- 
ples are not able to assume respon- 
sibilities of a parliamentary and 
democratical regime, in those cases 
the governments do not contribute 
as much as they should. 

On the other hand, it is certainly 
much easier to criticize and even 
to influence a colonial power to 
do its duty in a colonial territory 
—to criticize and to influence it 
from the outside—than to do it 
without interfering with internal 
affairs of an independent state, if 
that state is independent. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Thomas, do you want to comment 
on that? 

Mr. Thomas: Very briefly. I 
wish Mr. Gottmann would be more 
explicit. Did the Riffs find great 
French contribution, did the 
Syrians, do the Indo-Chinese who 
rebelled? What about the figures of 
illiteracy which are a disgrace in 
Indo-China compared with inde- 
pendent Siam? What about the 
decimation of population in 
Equatorial Africa, which, according 
to Parker Thomas Moon fell from 
about ten million in 1900 to two 
and three quarters million in 1931 
—alcoholism, abortion, and. other 


J cathe 
diseases entering in? don’t ‘want 


to separate the colonies if they 
want to stay, and I know and 
respect what Itaty did. But the 
French imperialism has to explain 
a great deal that you haven’t heard 
tonight. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Gottmann, do 
you want to elaborate? 

Mr. Gottmann: I think that 
there are at least two points which 
have to be answered on what Mr. 
Thomas just said. The first point 
which he took up twice is about 
the difference of the number of 
students in the schools in Thai- 
land and in Indo-China. I’m not 
so much concerned about the dif- 
ference now. What I’m concerned 
about is the rapidity of growth. 
I’m quite sure that if Thailand did 
not become a colony while the 
countries on both sides of that 
country became, it was because it 
was much more educated and much 
more progressive from the very 
beginning. I think that if you 
compare the growth of culture, in- 
cluding the number of pupils, in 
Indo-China on one hand and Thai- 
land on the other that will not be 
to the disgrace of the French rule. 

The culture given to the people 
of Thailand might be excellent, but 
that did not prevent Thailand, at 
the moment when—in 1940 pre- 
cisely—France was so weak; from 
declaring war on French Indo- 
China, entering its territory in 
pure aggression and making war 
against a colonial army which was 
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98 per cent Indo-Chinese. Those 
98 per cent of Indo-China still 
seem to have fought and to have 
defended those standards quite 
loyally in 1940, at the moment 
when really France was lower than 
at any other moment in her his- 
tory. That’s one point. 


The second point is about the 
population of Equatorial Africa. 
Well, I don’t know who made the 
census of the virgin rain forest in 
Equatorial Africa before the 
French came in. What I know is 
that we didn’t have even an idea 
of how looked the landscape in- 
side that territory. A kind of esti- 
mate of ten million inhabitants 
seems a little bit high, but in any 
case, again, if we compare those 
estimates that we have for the last 
20 or 30 years, we will find an in- 
crease. 

About the diseases, there is 
something that nobody will dis- 
cuss. It is true that Europeans 
have brought everywhere, where 
they went, their diseases with 
themselves. It is true, also, that 
from the moment you establish a 
road between two peoples that 
have not communicated before, 
they will exchange their bacterias. 
From that moment, there will be 
more epidemics than before from 
both sides. Therefore, the solu- 
tion is probably just to stay at 
home and not to try to get the 
bugs from the neighbors. But 
still we all race to do so. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Thomas, you stop asking such 
complex questions or we'll never 
get the 100 or more questions 
that the members of the audience 
are asking. Mr. Singh, come 
along. 

Mr. Singh: I want to make some 
references to the marvelous cul- 
tural relationships that Dr. Gott- 
mann has been talking about with 
the French colonies. (a) Native 
rubber planters in Indo-China get 
40 cents a day but they have been 
forced to buy at prohibitive prices 
from the French because the French 
barred any cheap competitive im- 
ports from any other countries and 
on top of it prohibited native man- 
ufacturing. 

(b) To make money, France not 
only sanctioned the opium trade, 
her government actually made it 


into a state business. That’s the 
kind of cultural relationship 
there is. 


(c) French Government solved 
monopoly, raised the price of salt, 
so badly needed in the Indo- 
Chinese diet, to a prohibitive level. 
Some of you might remember 
about the great salt march of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. We people of In- 
dia know about the freedom and 
the progress that is going on there. 
On December 9, an American of- 
ficer reported to an American 
newspaper in New York that, prac- 


tically speaking, the people of © 


Indo-China have had no free press, 
free speech, or right of free as- 
sembly, arid the French Army has 
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had and used life and death con- 
trol over the natives. Some cul- 
tural relationship! (Applause.) 


Mr. Gottmann: Having not wit- 
nessed precisely what has been re- 
ported in one newspaper, I’m not 
going to answer to that point. 
About the economic side, I think 
there is a little bit of contradic- 
tion. Between the agreement Mr. 
Singh had with me about the fact 
that Frenchmen had been very poor 
exploiters, half an hour ago, and 
now he finds figures that we have 
been excellent exploiters. Well, 
about that there is also something 
to be quoted, at least the fact that, 
if we were so bad exploiters, we 
have in any case seriously increased 
the standard of living of the popu- 
lation down there. If he meant 
that that population has had to pay 
taxes and so forth, he’s certainly 
right. . But, in any case, Indo- 
China was not using any kind of 
important imports from the out- 
side before the French went in. 
Now they are buying a great deal 
—if they can buy it. 

A last point would be that the 
population of Indo-China, just to 
parallel the statement on Equa- 
torial Africa that was made a mo- 
ment ago by Mr. Thomas, has in- 
creased more rapidly than most 
of the neighboring populations 
whether colonial or independent 
in the last 20 years. That is well 
shown by the figures. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Gottmann. Now Sir Norman, I 


have a question for you from a 
gentleman way out in Port Town- 
send, Washington, ‘Would the 
loss of colonies relegate Britain to 
a third rate power because of de- 
pendency on these countries for 
raw materials and economic pres- 
sure On competitors? Sir Norman? 


Sir Norman: That is the great 
illusion of political thinking of 
the last 40 years. You don’t need 
to have a territorial colony in or- 
der to get its raw materials. Our 
biggest trade in Britain—the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade, the biggest 
foreign trade—was based upon the 
raw material of a foreign state, 
America. You don’t have to own 
territory in order to buy its goods. 
The whole thing is a fantasy and 
an illusion. Our biggest trade is 
not done with colonies at all. We 
do far more trade with South 
America than with India. If we 
were to lose the whole of the 
British Empire, if it were to be an- 
nexed lock, stock, and barrel, by 
the United States, there is not an 
Englishman who would lose a 
pound or an American who would 
gain a dollar. Now you think 
that extravagance but it’s been put 
to the test of experience. When 
we lost, as the expression is, the 
thirteen colonies, did we lose the 
trade? The trade with the inde- 
pendent America was far greater 
than with the colonies. Our in- 
vestments in independent America 
were far greater. We built most 
of your early railroads. The fact 


of ownership and political contre 
had nothing to do with the ecq 
nomic situation, or extremely lit 
tle. The issue is not there at al 
The issue is of survival, the sur 
vival of national freedom. | 

I come back to the point, which 
is never debated, that if there hac 
been no empire in 1940, Hitle 
would have won. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I se 
my old friend, the impressario So 
Hurok. I wonder if he has a ques 
tion he’d like to ask. No? N« 
question, all right. 

Here’s a question from Beau 
mont, Texas, for Mr. Norma 
Thomas. “Will not the liquidatio: 
of colonial empires result in th 
people thereof becoming pawn 
of dominant nations in the gam 
of industrial politics?” 

Mr. Thomas: No, not if you d 
what I was talking about. Ir 
talking about the liquidation o 
all types of imperialism — corm 
munist, “colonial, economic, pc 
litical—as a necessity of life, an 
I am proposing regional and worl 
federation. I rejoice, although 
do not altogether accept Sir No: 
man Angell’s assurance, that ther 
is money in being good. (Aj 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, M 
Thomas. Here is a question fc 
Mr. Singh. Mr. Singh, vet 
briefly, “under colonial rule, edi 
cational facilities and living cond 
tions of the native populatior 
have been notoriously bad. L 
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you think that under capable native 
leadership—these will improve?” 
That question is from Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Mr. Singh: Most certainly, they 
will. One of the things that a 
ruling power depends upon is to 
keep the subjected people in ignor- 
ance. If you educate them, they 
are no more ignorant, you can’t 
bully them, you can’t rule them 
any more. Talking of the educa- 
tional figures, the Dutch Indo- 
mesian islands have created 6 per 
cent, I think Sir Norman could 
rise up to his full height and 
boast and say, “Well the British 
have done much better in India 
and raised the education to 11 per 


cent.” What a wonderful record! 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Singh. Now while Sir Norman 


and Norman Thomas prepare 
their summaries for this evening’s 
discussion, here is Fred B. Cole to 
tell you about our program for 
the next two weeks. 

Mr. Cole: If you followed the 
story of the resignation of Am- 
bassador Hurley and the speedy 
appointment of General Marshal 
as Ambassador to China, and the 
Congressional hearing during the 
past. two weeks, you'll be won- 
dering along with most of us about 
next week’s topic, “What Should 
Be Our Policy in China?” 

President Truman has just made 
a statement on this subject, but 
what does this really mean to the 
two sides now engaged in a civil 
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war? Our speakers next week 
will be four outstanding authori- 
ties: Donald Nelson, economic ad-. 
viser to the Chinese Government 
and president of the Society of 
Independent Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers; Congressman Walter Judd, 
Republican of Minnesota and 
former medical missionary in 
China; two noted foreign corres- 
pondents, Vincent Sheean, author 
and lecturer; and Theodore 
White, chief China correspondent 
for Time Magazine for the past 
six years. 

This program will originate in 
the General Electric studios in 
Schenectady, New York, and will 
also be televised over station 
WRGB. The following week, — 
January 3, we start the New Year 
in Cleveland, Ohio, as guests of 
the Sesquicentennial Committee of 
that city. The broadcast will 
originate in the Cleveland Music 
Hall. 

Our question is one that is 
puzzling GI’s and generals alike, 
the families of every soldier who 
fought in this war, statesmen and 
politicians, psychologists and edu- 
cators: “What Must We Do To 
Denazify the German People?” 
The speakers will be announced 
later. Now for the summaries of 
tonight’s question by Sir Norman 
Angell and Norman Thomas, and 
the decision of our judges for the 
winner of the $25 Victory Bond. 
Itere is Mr. Denny. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Fred 
Cole.» Now, Sir Norman, may we 
have your summary for the nega- 
tive? ; 

Sir Norman: Mr. Norman 
Thomas: has not suggested the 
abolition of colonialism. He has 
merely suggested its internationali- 
zation. African colonies are still 
to be subject to a_ trusteeship 
guided by Russia, Spain, Argen- 
tina,.among others. 

The second point is this, Mr. 
Singh insists that Britain has no 
intentions of discharging her 
promises to give to India the free- 
dom that has already been given 
in six cases. He argues that al- 
though dominion status—the free- 
dom of a Canada—has arrived in 
one case, a second case, a third 
case, a fourth case, a fifth case, it 
it can never happen in a seventh 
case. But he has never shown us 
why. Also, why the socialist mem- 
bers of a Labor Government should 
reveal the wickedness that Mr. 
Norman Thomas suggests, I have 
never discovered, unless it is that 
this problem is much more diffi- 
cult than it looks from the Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
Norman Thomas, please, for the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Thomas: Well, of course, 
the answer to that is the corrupt- 
ing influence of imperialism—all 
types of imperialism. It may be 
that England’s strength in 1939 
saved the world. It did. But if 
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there had been no imperialism, 
imperial jealousies, none: of 
brutal: and bitter history connect 
with empire, we might never ha 
had the war at all. (Applause. 

I am pleading for that. I chal 
lenge the history presented by ou 
opponents. I challenge their fact 
about what’s happening. I affirn 
with MacCauley, who was: als 
English, that “if men are to wai 
for liberty until they become wis 
and good in slavery, they may in 
deed wait forever.” 

I have proposed an_ hones 
guidance, by international au 
thority of people — as solemnly 
guaranteed independence as_ thr 
Filipinos — with guarantees 0: 
rights, economic and political, anc 
it’s our only hope. (Applause. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Nor 
man Thomas. Thank you, Si 
Norman Angell, J. J. Singh, anc 
Jean Gottmann. Now, let me re 
mind you that if you send in ; 
question by mail for next week’ 
program, it must reach us not late. 
than Wednesday before the broad 
cast. Limit your question to 2! 
words. The questions will b 
judged on a basis of their abilit 
to bring out facts and clarity o 
discussion. If your question i 
voted best by a committee o 
judges, you'll receive a $25 Vic 
tory Bond. Address your ques 
tions and your bulletin orders fo 
tonight’s discussion to Town Hall 
New York 18, New York. 


Now, here’s the vote of ou 


judges who awarded a $25 Vic- country cannot contribute toward 
tory Bond for tonight’s best ques- a fellow independent country?” 
tion, “What can a mother country That was given by Miss Esther 
contribute toward the progress of Love of Baltimore. Congratula- 
a colony that an independent tions, Miss Love. (Applause.) 
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